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contrary, the social, economic, and political forces which tend
to impair the judicial integrity of lay magistrates may be by far
the stronger, if only because they are brought to bear on untrained
minds.
One of the fundamental reasons for the popularity of the lay
magistrate is his apparent cheapness. Even this, however, is
deceptive. If the salaries of the justices3 clerks are adequately
raised in accordance with the recommendations of the Report
of 1944, the difference in expenditure between the present system
and one in which a considerable part of the work of the clerk
is done by the stipendiary will probably become almost
negligible.1
After this had been written, an interesting correspondence on
the problem of " lay and professional magistrates " was pub-
lished in The Times^ in which distinguished members of the
English judiciary expressed themselves in favour of appointing
legally qualified and paid chairmen in magistrates' courts.2
Particular stress was laid on the danger inherent in the present
separation of power and responsibility. Of the arguments
produced by supporters of the opposite view only the following,
used by Sir George Jessel, seems to require some comment :3
An accountant or an engineer may be called in to advise a board
of directors, but is not often asked to become a director, still less
chairman. A general is not often made Secretary of State for War,
but a civilian with power of judgement and an acute mind.
Here it is overlooked that accountancy and engineering
for a Board of Directors, or military science for a Secretary of
War, important though they may be, are not the principal
branches of knowledge required. Financial ability in the case
of the former, and parliamentary skill for the latter, may be
regarded as even more useful. A judge, however, is helpless
without legal training, and cc power of judgement and an acute
mind " are no monopoly of the legal layman.
Reference has already been made to the tendency to transfer
certain categories of cases entirely from the criminal courts to
other tribunals.4 The most important of these categories are
1 See also R. S. T. Chorley, loco cit, pp. 5 and 11,
2 Sir Henry Slesser, Feb. 28, 1944 ,* Sir Edward Marlay Samson, March 3, 1045 ;
Mr. J. P. Eddy, K.C., March 2, 1945.                                                       * Q
3 March 6, 1945;   other letters March 3 and 8.
* See above, p. 197, and p. 189 (Pit Tribunals),